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What up [noun], 
Welcome to the [adjective] issue of the [adjective] Uni- 
versity Magazine. This semester marks the beginning of a {noun] 


for the magazine. 


University Magazine has been [verb, -ing ending] at Cal State 
Long Beach for more than 20 years, but in recent years the visability of the 


magazine has declined [adverb]. 

We think that is [adjective]. Magazines are [adjective]! 
And we refuse to let this one go. This is a kick-ass [noun] 
for every student at CSULB, so get your [noun] involved. 


In an effort to stay on top of current [plural noun J, this semester’s 
editorial staff has completely redesigned the magazine’s [noun]. 
We’ ve also tried to [verb] the magazine’s content, with a more 

[adjective] approach. 


This issues has some [adjective] features. Sean Clark-Steward takes 


on the [adjective] band Unwritten Law, and Vanessa Schlider goes 

[adjective] at this year’s sorority rush. Jeff Dusing examines 
the [noun] of the automobile industry and asks the [adjec- 
tive] question, “Why the hell does everyone have better {noun} 


than you?” And you can win a scooter. Because we love you. 


Sincerely, 
Sé J. Reed 
[noun]-in-chief, University Magazine 


PS. If you have the inclination, fill in the blanks and send ‘em to us by mail, 
[verb] them on our website and you’ ll be 


by email, or by fax. We'll 
[adjective]! 
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Moving Gens X,Y, and Z 
A strange influx of shiny new cars has invaded 
the CSULB parking lot. 


UNWRITTEN LAW 
Writing Unwritten Law 


Punk band gains ground before a new release. 


GREEK 


Sorority rush 
A real -life look at the social enigma that is 
Sorority Rush. 


RAVES 


After the rave 
It’s all fun and games ... until the lights come on. 


BAND 
B.A. or band? 


Walking a fine line between confusion and 
insanity-- Chris Lew pontificates on life as a 
student in a band. 


SPANISH ROCK 


The real vida loca 


Rock en espafiol has made a huge impression 
on its fans. More than shakin’ your bon-bon. 
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ON CAMPUS 


Razors 
They’re everywhere— we examine the 
madness of the scooter phenomenon. 


ON THE NET 


StileProject.com 


The Internet tests the limits of free speech. This 
site tests them everyday. 


TOPrsFIVE 


Clubs 
Check out the hottest local clubs. Your 
favorites and the ones you never knew existed. 


BACKPAGE 


How to... / Rants ... / Contests ... 
Wait! Stop! Don’t order out! How to make a 
serious meal with minimal pain. Also, “Down 
with Subject Lines!” and win a Razor! 


Clockwise, from left: Toyota's Entry Utility Vehicle; the laser — the hallmark of a good rave; some of the less risqué art 
featured on stileproject.com; Unwritten Law at a recent show. 
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moving gens X, J, 


A strange influx of shiny new cars have invaded Cal State Long Beach’s parking 
lots. And everyone thought college students were broke. By Jeff Dusing 


On the trek to class one day, I began noticing the caliber of Cal State 
Long Beaches vehicles — sleek Toyota Echos, bulbous Ford Focuses 
(Focuii?), and various SUVs. I began to wonder ... was there some- 
thing I’m missing out on? All the cars seemed so shiny and new, and 
there were so many new license plates. 

After an hour-long walk to my class, I was able to develop a couple 
theories as to what happened to all the crappy cars. Maybe the book- 
store was offering a deal -- buy four books and get a free car? Perhaps 
CSULB had single-handedly revived the pyramid scheme and I was 
left off the mailing list. Or maybe I wasn’t in Long Beach at all, but had 
been secretly transported to Beverly Hills (I think this theory might 


ing savvy and have much less brand loyalty. They do not buy into 
hype,” Arnett says. 

The youth of America is a powerfully enticing demographic. By the 
year 2010 there will be 123 million Americans under the age of 30. 
That is more that 1.5 times the same age group in Europe and three 
times the size of the youth of Japan. 

In terms of size, Arnett says, Generation Y rivals that of even the 
Baby Boomers (which explains the size of our freshman class). To 
deal with the massive numbers of youth, car manufacturers are start- 
ing to market products specifically to this demographic. Cars like 
the new Toyota Echo, the Nissan Xterra, or the Ford Focus are all 


have been a symptom of heat stroke). 
The fact remains: Young people are 
buying more new cars than ever be- 
fore. 

Even the auto manufacturers have 
taken notice. The days of the poor 
starving college students are gone. 

Bryan Arnett, a product strategist at 
Mitsubishi, did a study on Generation 
Y or the Digital Generation, officially 
defined as those born between 1979 
and 1999. 

“The youth of today are computer 
savvy. As a result, they are market- 
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Above: The Pontiac Piranha is a new breed of SUV — 
an SRV, or Sport Recreational Vehicle. The plans for this 
concept car won't be announced until early 2002, how- 
ever, so don’t start making those shopping plans just yet. 


Opposite, top: This Nissan SUV concept car is based 
on Nissan’s current Frontier line of pick-ups. The Sport 
Utility Truck, or SUT, blends the front and rear seats of 
an SUV with an exterior cargo area, so you can carry 
people and stuff. The shortened bed measures 42 inches 
in length, whereas standard pick-ups are 72 inches. 


Opposite, bottom: Toyota’s concept car is referred to 
by insiders as an “Entry Utility Vehicle,” or EUV. The ac- 
tual car will be altered somewhat with four doors and a 
slightly taller and shorter dimensions, in hopes of captur- 
ing some sales from Chrysler’s PT Cruiser. Pretty slick, 
no? 


designed with a younger buyer in 
mind. 

How can you tell? The commer- 
cials. Advertisers know that they 
need to capture our attention or we’ ll 
hook up with someone else’s prod- 
uct. While brand loyalty may not be 
Generation Y’s forté, it is the goal of 
any advertising campaign. Hence 
Saturn marketing its three-door 
coupe with three 20-somethings 
searching in vain for a good party. 
Or the Ford Focus campaign that 
highlights the car’s adaptability when 


a group of young folks ingeniously climb out 

the back hatch to escape a too tight parking space. 

“The future success of an auto manufacturer will 

depend on its ability to adapt and capture the younger de- 

mographic market,” Arnett says. Take Honda for example. Much of 

its success can be attributed to targeting the 30-somethings in the 

early 1980s. Honda leveraged this and has grown as a company with 
its market by introducing the Acura and more middle-aged cars. 

But even if the automakers are marketing college students, college 
students still don’t have the money for the cars, right? Wrong. 

“T think the biggest thing to change is the lease,’ Dick Webben, a 
sales manager at Circle Imports in Long Beach. “In today’s market, 
younger people that couldn’t afford a new car four or five years ago 
can afford them now. 

About 75 percent of the cars we sell are leased. And it’s not just 
leasing. Buying has become a viable option as well. “Financing has 
become much more forgiving that they used to be in terms of getting 
: people qualified,” Webben says. 

f And there’s one more facet to this baffling new a 
trend. Not only are cars and trucks starting to 
show a more edgy styling, but consumers _. 
are also getting more bang for their Z 
buck, even at the entry-level. i 
} The Sentra was the first 
car in its class to have 
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an in-dash six-disc CD changer, 16-inch wheels and more. The 
popularity of options that may not appeal to an older age bracket — 
such as the heavy stereo equipment, standard roof racks or a first-aid 
kit — are clear examples of how auto manufacturers are marketing 
to the college student age bracket. 

“The twenty-something crowd wants a good CD player. They are 
really are avid about their music,” says Jim Soldera, an information 
and product specialist at Nissan. 

“We had the 20- something audience in mind when we redesigned 
the Sentra.” 

So it’s official: Carmakers are scrambling for our business and ca- 
tering to our every whim. All we have to do is sit back and sign the 
papers. 


Jeff Dusing is a staff writer for University Magazine. He 
is also a reporter for the Daily Forty-Niner. 
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WRITING UNWRITTEN LAW 


Sean Clark-Steward talks to the up-and-coming punk rock 
band about their past and the new album in their future 


During the blistering summer heat wave the 
Glasshouse concert hall in Pomona Califor- 
nia was jammed pack with fans ranging from 
kids wearing baggy dickie pants and wife 
beaters to young college females wearing tank 
tops and shorts. 

Why were these rebellious youths mixing 
with upcoming society members? They were 
all there to experience the one thing they have 
in common: an adrenaline-pumping love for 
the band Unwritten Law. 

“The concert was awesome,” said 
Shawnna Volpe, a Cal State Long 
Beach student and an avid Unwrit- 
ten Law fan. “When Unwritten Law 
took the stage the crowd went crazy 
and pushed the front barricade al- 
most all the way into the stage. But, 
overall the band played a great set.” 

Unwritten Law, a rising punk rock 
band from San Diego, California, 
has been pumping out solid music 
for the last seven years. Starting like 
many bands in backyards and at col- 
lege parties, it was a few years until 
they broke through the music industry’s brick 
wall. Now they have their own headlining 
tours, and are leading acts on big name tours, 
such as this summer’s Warped Tour. And they 
still fill the sound waves of surf videos with 
their energetic flow of music. 


The Take-off 

Unwritten Law paid their dues before 
achieving this new-found fame. In 1998 Un- 
written Law was in Seattle recording the 
Black album, which was to be their debut al- 
bum on Epic records. According to Russo, 
Epic records decided to drop the band from 
their label before even hearing the new al- 
bum. 
_ With a freshly recorded album, the band 
pondered the available options, including 
finding another major record label or going 
back to an independent. However, they didn’t 
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have to ponder long.. Interscope records in- 
stantly jumped into the picture and showed 
an extreme interest in the band. A few signa- 
tures later Unwritten Law was an official 
Interscope recording artist. 

The band consists of five members, each 
with their own style and sound. Drummer 
Wade Youman, the founder of the band, has a 
powerful yet soothing style, and fast-paced 
rhythms. Guitarists Rob Brewer and Steve 
Morris stack power chords with balmy riffs 


“We got all kinds of crazy elec- 
tronic and trippy stuff in there. It 
kind of makes it more of an all-_ 


around cohesive piece.” 
- Scott Russo, lead singer 
on Unwritten Law’s new album 


and back-up vocals that create a unique and 
catchy sound. Pat Kim, the former bass player 
for Sprung Monkey, has a mysterious air, and. 
front man and lead singer Scott Russo’s high- 
energy stage presence and comedic person- 
ality tie this action packed band together. 


On The Road 

Touring can be grueling for bands, especially 
for Unwritten Law, who toured more than 260 
days last year for their Black album. After that 
crazy touring extravaganza the band took off 
a few months to collect their thoughts, gain a 
personal life and start recording a new album. 

“Touring is like a love hate thing,” said Kim. 
“When I am home doing nothing I wish I was 
on the road, but on the road I get homesick.” 

Now after those few luxuriating months the 
band is back in action. After finishing a leg 
of the Vans Warp tour and their own summer 


tour, which included Colorado, Arizona and 
California, the band is off to Australia this fall 
before they will head back to the United States 
to tour even more. 

“T’m never burnt out, I love touring,” said 
Russo. “Every show is a new party for us, 
meeting new people and experiencing new 
things. But the human body does get tired af- 
ter 45 days straight of it.” 

Being on the road has become second na- 
ture for Unwritten Law, especially due to the 
; upcoming release of their newest 
album in January 2001. 


The Upcoming Album 

After their time off from the Black 
album’s tour, Unwritten Law got 
back in the studio to record a new 
album. And, according to Russo, 
their best. 

“Tf you listen to the Black album 
it kind of goes from one spectrum 
to the other spectrum,” Russo said. 
“But this new record kind of does it 
a little bit more. We got all kinds of 
crazy electronic and trippy stuff in there. It 
kind of makes it more of a all around cohe- 
sive piece.” 

Russo said he feels the Black album was 
the band’s first real record and the two previ- 
ous ones were more like demos of the band 
learning how to write songs. 

Russo andthe band said they believe this 
new album was recorded the right way, as 
more of a live recording than their previous 
albums that were recorded piece by piece. In 
addition to recording the album in a new way, 
the band was excited about their producer, 
John Shanka, who captured the band’s style 
of playing in a unique way. 

The band is overjoyed with their new album. 
Most of the band member’s feel it will be the 
major focal point of Unwritten Law’s career. 

“Tt took us a little longer to get the record 
done,” Brewer said. “We tried to rush it out 


and to get it out by this summer, but it just didn’t 
happen. It took us longer than what we thought 
to get it together. But we just played the music 
we enjoyed playing and it came out really di- 
verse. I think it’s going to be a good record.” 


New Technology 

The band is coming to the height of its popu- 
larity at a time when technology is booming 
in the music industry. Trading and bootlegging 
has developed as a result. Napster, an online 
digital music trading community, has split the 
music industry into two opposing camps. With 
Unwritten Law distributing a new album in a 
few months, the technology could definitely 
have an effect on the band’s popularity. 

“T am torn and can see the arguments on both 
sides,” Brewer said. “In a way somebody as to 
put their foot down somewhere and maybe even 
if Napster has to be the example. It’s really a 
hard decision to make because Napster does in 
turn offers its web site to millions of people 
that otherwise might not even hear your band.” 

Though Brewer is torn about this trade com- 
munity, Russo is completely pro about it. 

“Napster rules! To be honest, bands don’t 
make money off their record sales,” Russo said. 
“The way bands make money is by touring. So 
it’s almost like a way for the kids to get back at 
the major labels who have been ripping them 
off for their entire lifetimes. 


Starting A New Journey 

With the late- blooming single “Cailin” off 
the Black album still filtering through the air- 
waves of radio stations, Unwritten Law is ready 
to give the public another solid musical run. 

Now that they have finished their new album, 
Unwritten Law will soon start touring again in 
the United States. 


Sean Clark-Steward is a public rela- 
tions major and a regular contributor 
to University Magazine. 
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my journey through rush — 


An examination of the intricacies of sorority rush — timeless tradition or meatmarket? By Vanessa Schleider 


College students have become accustomed 
to the stereotype that sororities are made up 
of fake, superficial girls with nothing better 
to do than fret about how bad their roots are 
showing that week. 

Most are familiar with the “All for Free Al- 
pha Phi’s,” or the “Delta Gamma’s Daddy’s 
Girls” and, for the adventurous ones, “Tri- 
Delts. Why not? Everyone else has.” 

So when I decided to rush a sorority this year, I 
expected the barrage of comments that I got from 
my friends: “You know that all sorority girls are 
easy and have been around the block a few times,” 
or “All those girls are phony and into themselves.” 
And, my all time favorite, “Why do you want to 
have to pay for your friends?” 

But even after all of the belittlement, how 
was I to be sure that a sorority wasn’t for me? 
I decided to find out. 


Day One 

5:07p.m. I arrived at the first night called 
info night. Whoa. Talk about intimidating. 

I walked into an auditorium filled with almost 
500 sorority women, all standing at attention in 
front of a sign representing their sorority. 

The rushees file in like cattle. 

6:17p.m. The speakers began their spiel 
about how they are excited for all of us to be 
rushing, and how this is going to be a monu- 
mental decision in our lives, and how we will 
all be sisters for life. 


Finally, after going through what seemed 
like a million speakers, we are broken up into 
our groups. We are assigned to a Rho-Chi, a 
group leader who provides guidance through- 
out rush and answers any questions the rush- 
ees might have. 

Our Rho-Chi’s take us from sorority booth 
to sorority booth. This is rather chaotic. 
Imagine 500 high-pitched voices fighting 
with one another to be heard and make the 
perfect first impression. Noisy. 

We finally get through meeting all seven 
houses: “A-O-Pi,” Alpha Omicron Pi; “Phis,” 
Alpha Phi; “Tri Delta,’ Delta Delta Delta; 
‘Dee Gee,” Delta Gamma; “Dee Zee,” Delta 
Zeta; “Gamma Phi,” Gamma Phi Beta; 
“Snakey K,” Sigma Kappa. 

After meeting the sorority women the first 
night, my impression of sororities begins to 
change. I meet a lot of nice girls who seem 
down-to-earth. It’s not so bad! 


Day Two 

12:30 p.m. We arrive at the University Stu- 
dent Union to meet with our Rho-Chi’s and get 
our schedules for the day. The plan is to visit all 
seven sorority houses in one day, spending a 
half-hour at each house. In that time, we will try 
to meet the sororities on amore intimate level. 

This tradition is not the most ideal situa- 
tion. Imagine wearing platform shoes and 
your tightest clothes (to make a good impres- 


sion), walking around in the heat, trying to 
have conversations with stranger after 
stranger, who keep asking you the same ques- 
tions over and over. 

The most frequently asked questions were 
about my major, my class standing, whether 
or not I had a job, what I do for fun, and the 
classic, “Why do you want to join a soror- 
ity?” 

9:00 p.m. After spending the entire day at 
the houses, we meet with our Rho-Chis in the 
USU. By the time we are finished, my cheeks 
are sore from smiling, my feet are killing me 
from walking all day and I had lost my voice 
from answering those five little questions. I 
am exhausted. 


Day Three 

I learn an important fact: Soroities encour- 
age academics, along with the more social as- 
pects of the college experience. 

My days of slacking, it turns out, have fi- 
nally caught up with me and because of my 
poor GPA, I am unable to be accepted into a 
sorority (Hey, what do they know?). 

My experience of rush sadly ends. As con- 
solation, my roommate gives me a quote, with 
which I agree: “You don’t gotta be Greek to 
be a Goddess.” How true. 


Vannessa Schleider is a staff writer for Uni- 
versity Magazine. 
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The music was thumping, the crowd was 
electric, and the drugs were rampant. Sud- 
denly toward the back of this airport hanger 
one hears “Yogi, you make me roll so hard!” 

Yogi’s real name is Cody Storts. He started 
raving when he was 13 years old. 

“A buddy of mine asked me to go with him 
to this rave,” Storts said. “So, we go to this 
alley ahd see this flyer. Then these people 
pick us up and take us to this other place. 
There, we were supposed to give a password. 
Then they took us to this warehouse, where 
the party didn’t stop.” 

The minute Storts entered the room at his 
first rave he knew it was for him. Everyone 
treated him with affection and respect. That’s 
what a rave was all about in the beginning, 
explained Storts. People just accepted one an- 
other, no matter who they were, even though 
in most cases this love was drug-induced. 

Early ravers wanted a place where the weird 
and gawky, the strange and confused, the ex- 
iled and the ridiculed could be welcomed. 
Raves became a haven for lost souls who just 
wanted to be young and have a good time, 
Storts said. And to do drugs. 

“You know, I’ve talked to so many people 
who say they just go to dance and that’s 
bullshit. You may have started going because 
of the dancing, but you keep coming back be- 
cause of the drugs,” said Cody. 

Soon, Storts became a regular raver. He even 
acquired his nickname, Yogi. At a typical rave, 
he would dance like Travolta on an acid trip 


and then proceeded to practice his unlicensed 
pharmaceutical techniques. Ecstasy was the 
drug of choice and was almost mandatory for 
a good time. The drug seemed to enhance the 
love in the room. Pretty soon people would 
be in the corner making love to a wall or fall- 
ing deeply in love with a chair. 

“It was the perfect scenario. You party all 
night and sleep all day,” Storts said. 

Storts had a job, but it was beginning to in- 
terfere too much with his raving schedule. So 
he quit his job and became a full-time raver. 
He ate, drank, and slept the rave scene through 
high school. 

Then Storts graduated high school and went 
to college. He began to notice that the emo- 
tional free-for-all was changing. 

“T realized that no one knew my real name,” 
Storts said. “I was just “Yogi’ to them. It 
started to hit me, that nobody cared.” 

He stopped raving, but after a year and a 
half he went back. He missed the scene, he 
said. 

But this time things had really changed. 
Ravers still talked about PLUR — peace, love, 
unity and respect — but, Storts said, he didn’t 
feel a sense of unity. Instead there were fac- 
tions: the house clan was in one section and 
the trance clan in another. 

Also the drugs had changed. It was no 
longer just pure ecstasy. People were mixing 
things together. Pills were being popped con- 
stantly like candy. Deals in the back of al- 
leys were part of the routine. The constant 
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By Juan Ramirez 


money exchange added an element of danger 
that wasn’t there before. Storts said he felt 
confused and old. 

“T tried dancing without the drugs and it was 
fun, but I was thinking how much more fun I 
would be having if I had popped a pill,” Storts 
said. 

Now, he said, raves are just about pills 
and dancing. There are no more scintillat- 
ing conversations with baggy pants, over- 
sized-shirt-wearing Thoreaus, who explain 
the importance of the Q-tip in today’s so- 
ciety. There is no longer an everlasting 
bond established by dancing with a total 
stranger. Instead, people now dancing right 
over each other. 

“T saw this girl flutter. She was having this 
seizure right in front of me and then she came 
out of it.” Storts said. “A couple moments later 
another girl did the same thing, except she 
didn’t come out of it. She hit the ground and 
nobody did anything they just kept dancing. 
Pushed her aside. The ambulance took her 
away and I didn’t even know who she was or 
what happened.” 

Before, ravers were actually a family where 
everyone knew everyone else, Storts said. 
Now, however, he is turned off by the coldness. 

“T can’t do that shit no more,” Storts said. 
“They were the best times of my life, but I 
can’t live like that.” 


Juan Ramirez is a staff writer for University 
Magazine. 
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B.A. or hand? 


The songs were happy and upbeat. The band smiled and laughed. 
The crowd cheered. And we were home every night by 9:30. By Chris Lew 


Looking back on my band 
Crosswalk’s first performance 
two years ago, I can’t help but 
think that everything I knew at 
that time was wrong. 

I figured that it wouldn’t be a 
problem to go to school full time 
and be in a band. I was only be- 
ginning my second year at Cal 
State Long Beach and I thought I 
knew how much time classes 
would take up. 

The classes I was taking were 
far from demanding, and required 
little effort to excel in, allowing me 
more time to pursue band-related endeavors. 

During this time, my barid flourished. We 
were playing an average of two to three shows 
a month. We practiced in the afternoon after 
class or on the weekends — once, maybe 
twice, a week at our drummer’s house. 

School was just something to do in-between 
practices and shows. I spent my free time 
playing my guitar and writing songs. Even- 
tually I began maintaining a website for the 
band and spent a lot of time promoting the 
band, building a website and constantly look- 
ing for places to play. 

Then my third year at CSULB smacked me 
square in the jaw. I declared a major and a 
minor and started taking more demanding 
classes. The time I spend on the band has 
quickly began to dwindle. 

I am now lucky to play my guitar once ev- 
ery few days. I have not written a new song 
in months. I spend more time on campus 
studying or working on papers for my classes. 

Practices have become sporadic. Sometimes 
we make it twice a week, sometimes once a 
month, usually somewhere in between. Be- 
cause of our schedules, practices are now a 
late night endeavor stretching into the early 
mornings. 
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Since we practice so late our houses are off- 
limits and we are relegated to a rehearsal stu- 
dio at the cost of $15 an hour. Shows have 
been more difficult to book since our avail- 
ability is so limited. 

A band is a reflection of the lives of the indi- 
viduals involved in creating the music, so the 
reality of being in a band as a college student 


has greatly impacted the sound and lyrics of 


our songs. The once poppy songs have given 
way to darker, moody and realistic songs writ- 
ten at times of sheer exhaustion from trying to 
take on so much. As a band we use to be more 
active on stage and just by looking at us you 
could tell we were having fun. 

Now we are usually already tired when we 
hit the stage and are more serious in our per- 
formance because we know that it will prob- 
ably be the last time that week that we will 
actually be able to do anything related to 
music. 

While balancing the time spent on the band 
and school has been both physically and men- 
tally trying almost to the point of insanity, 
the two entities have complemented each 
other in certain ways. 

“It’s hard to understand, but it all works out,” 
Kurt Blake, the lead singer of the band and 


Crosswalk, from left: Lead singer Kurt Blake, bassist Chris Lew, and drummer Mike Hesch. 
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also a CSULB student, admitted 
to me after our last practice. 

“Going to work, going to class 
and playing in the band may 
seem overwhelming but look at 
it this way. If I hadn’t been go- 
ing to school I would have never 
ended up in the band,” he said, 
referring to the fact that he met 
our former lead singer John 
Filakouridis in an intercultural 
communications class two 
years ago. 

“Without school, our songs 
would probably be a lot better,” 
Kurt added. “But school has been a network- 
ing resource because you meet people who 
are into your music and you find new places 
to play by looking at flyers on bulletin 
boards.” 

All of us in the band agree that trying to 
juggle both school and the band has proved 
to be more than we bargained for, especially 
if we try to put 100 percent effort into both. 

“Tt has definitely been more difficult than I 
anticipated,” said Mike Hesch, who took over 
drums in August of 1999. “But at least we’ ve 
got some free recordings out of it so far.” In 
March we recorded tracks for three songs at 
Golden West College’s music studios for a 
sound engineering class that Mike was tak- 
ing. 

So after two years of going to school and 
playing in a band, everything has changed, 
but stayed the same. 

Now the songs are serious (some say de- 
pressing). The band occasionally grins approv- 
ingly. The crowd waits patiently to make sure 
that we are done playing before applauding. 
And we are still home every night by 9:30. 


Chris Lew is the diversions editor for the Daily 
Forty-Niner and the bassist for Crosswalk. 


SPANISH ROCK # feature 


the real vida loca 


This music is muy caliente. By Beronica Valadez 


Caifanes, Aterciopelados, and Café Tacuba. 
No, these are not part of the new fiesta menu 


at McDonalds. They are bands, and part of 


growing phenomenon called rock en espanol, 
or Spanish rock. 

Rock en espajiol has no set definition, partly 
because it has no real boundaries and contin- 
ues to evolve. As much as the music varies, 
so do the interpretations of it. 

There are folks that believe Ricky Martin is 
a Spanish rock kind of guy. The man can 
shake his bon-bon very well, no doubt. But 
rock en espafiol goes deeper and is more di- 
verse than living la vida loca. 

Other folks who have had more experience with 
Spanish music see rock en espafiol as the Span- 
ish version of new wave 80’s music. 

“Tt is not what I consider rock,” said James 
Rodriguez, a film major at Cal State 
Long Beach. “It’s like new wave.” 

This definition describes a lot of 
popular rock en espafiol music. 
The reason is that 80s rock bands 
such as Depeche Mode have in- 
fluenced many Spanish rock 
bands. For 80s rock fans, suchas 
avid Cure fan like Sara Mayorga, 
a communivations major at Cerritos 
College, , rock en espafiol bands 
are very appealing because it em- 
bodies, in it’s instruments and in 
it’s beats, the sound and spirit of 
bands like The Cure. 

“T can feel it in my body and in my soul,” 
Mayorga said. 

If someone unfamiliar with both The Cure 
and Caifanes looked at a picture of them; they 
would be hard pressed to tell the difference. 
During the 80s, both bands styled their hair 
long and spiky and wore big-collar shirts, 
leather pants and makeup. 

Their music is also similar in its beats, mood 
and tone. The obvious difference being that 


Caifanes, who are now known as Jaguares, 
sing in Spanish. Their lyrics are also full of 
symbolism and speak about a variety of is- 
sues, including love, the destruction of the 
environment and social consciousness. 

If Spanish rock is like new wave, then why 
not just listen to the original? Spanish rock 
has been evolving into its own genre. The 
music borrows sounds and inspiration from 
English language alternative music, but 
mixes it with traditional Latin sounds. That’s 
what makes it unique. 

Rock en espafiol’s large appeal is because it 
mixes sounds from ska, rap, reggae, techno, 
disco, new wave, and even blues and jazz. These 
infectious rhythms combine traditional Latin 
music like cumbias, salsa, merengue, boleros, 
mambo, samba and even mariachi music. 


lf someone unfamiliar with both The Cure and 


Caifanes looked at.a picture of them, they 
would be hard pressed to tell the difference. 


During the 80s, both bands styled their hair as 
long and spiky and wore big-collar shirts, 
leather pants and makeup. 


Cumbia and mambo are like salsa, but are 
slower and incorporate drums a lot more, a 
little like Ricky Ricardo. Samba uses the beat 
of a marching band, and the drums are very 
dominant. Boleros have very soft-toned 
acoustic guitar music with piano, maracas, 
violins and romantic lyrics 4 la Frank Sinatra. 
Other instruments that are played include 
wooden flutes, basses, trumpets, saxophones 
and even cellos. 

Moving on, one example of this harmoniz- 


ing is Maldita’s very popular song called, 
“Pachuco.” At the beginning of this song you 
hear traditional Mexican mariachis. This 
slowly fades and turns into ska with the drums 
beating, and the saxophone blowing. The 
rhythm gets faster and faster. 

This contagious, atypical style has 
made this type of rock en espafiol very 
popular because it offers something new. 
Noe Ramirez, a Chicano Studies major at 
CSULB, said that this segment of the 
genre is “revolutionary improvisational 
type of music ... which makes it unique 
to other cultures.” 

Aside from the sound and the beat of Span- 
ish rock, many Latinos find it appealing for 
its Spanish lyrics. But Spanish rock doesn’t 
have to be in Spanish. It doesn’t even have to 
be rock. 
Ozomatli, for 
example,is 
not usually 
identified as a 
rock band, but 
is categorized 
Spanish 
rock by some. 

Soy Tdtees 
written by 
Latinos in the 
Spanish lan- 
guage that 
speak to contemporary reality, particularly 
that of youth,” said Dr. Luis Arroyo, profes- 
sor of Chicano/Latino studies at CSULB. 

These types of songs are popular among 
young people, Arroyo said,. because “it’s al- 
lowed young people another way of express- 
ing what they’re feeling about their society 
and about themselves.” 


Beronica Valadez is a staff writer for Univer- 
sity Magazine. 
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on campus ="SCOOTERS 


SCOOTER MADNESS 


Life is beautiful when you can glide from 
one side of campus to the other in five min- 
utes. Forget the frustration, the sun, the sweat, 
and the awkward tan. It’s the year of the 
scooter. 

If you ponder it, the brand name Razor — 
and its 100-plus imitators — represents the 
perfect blend of the more popular forms of 
manual mobile fun. 

If one ponders it long enough, it is easy to 
conclude that scooters represent all that is 
right with non-motorized methods of trans- 
portation: style, durability, affordablity and 
fun. 

Scooters combine the chrome and handle 
bars of a bike, the solid wheels of a roller 
blade and the body of a skateboard. 

“T think they are easier to ride than skate- 
boards,” says Tawnie Tran (no relation), a se- 


nice Z 
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nior public relations major who notes that 
girls usually wear sandals when they ride and 
feels “they are at a risk of hurting themselves.” 

The redesigned scooter originated three 
years ago in Europe with the company Micro 
Mobility, who then sold the rights to JD Cor- 
poration. Currently, JD Corporation manu- 
factures three different brand names of scoot- 
ers worldwide: the Razor in the United States, 
the Micro in Europe and JD Razor in Japan. 

Since then the business has grown beyond 
expectations. 

“It’s grown very rapidly, they sell like 
crazy,’ said Razor wholesaler Jose De La Jara. 
“About 1,000 a week.” 

The trend does not seem to be ending any- 
time soon. 

“It’s fun, compact, light, safe, durable and 
perfect for people not well coordinated,” De 


by Chan Tran 


La Jara said. “I see it lasting for a long time.” 

As with most fads, however, there are al- 
ways the opposing sides. 

“T don’t like them because it doesn’t take 
any skill to ride a scooter like that with a 
handle bar,” explains freshman Brandt 
Gibson, a mechanical engineering major. 

Brad Johnson, a Junior international studies 
student expresses the same: “‘ like to ride skate- 
boards. [Razor scooters] are really trendy.” 

If the growing number of scooter-riding stu- 
dents at Cal State Long Beach are any indica- 
tion of what the market wants, however, we 
need to make room for riders on campus (at 
least until campus officials make it illegal). 


Chan Tran is the associate editor of Univer- 
sity Magazine and a reporter for the Daily 
Forty-Niner. 
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The status of J. Stile rises almost hourly to- 
ward that of a legend among connoisseurs of 
human oddities and bizarre fetishes because 
of his website, www.stileproject.com. Even 
so, he will likely never even appear on nor- 
mal society’s radar. 

Stile’s carefully crafted and content- 
heavy website features some of the most | 
nauseating, obnoxious and graphically 
violent images ever photographed or vid- | 
eotaped, along with his daily musings on | 
life, love, politics and religion. 

He is barraged daily with requests to 
shut down his site from religious leaders 
and others who find fault with his content. 
According to Stile, however, his site is really 
just an attempt to reflect ourselves through 
the mirror of extreme behavior. 

StileProject is visually disturbing beyond a 
doubt. Robert Maplethorpe has nothing on 
Stile and his gang of vomit, urine and feces 
eating followers who submit tapes of them- 
selves undergoing often brutal experiments 
in fetishism. 

The site boils down to an accumulation of 
video clips and pictures of every facet of dis- 
turbed behavior. Decapitations, snuff, vom- 
iting, humiliating and painful sexual exploits 
abound -- at times, the material will literally 
cause one to gag. 

Behind the mayhem is a quiet, humble guy 
with a self-effacing sense of humor who 


| 
| 
| 


From left: computer art; contortionist in a box, one of Stile’s tamer human oddity pictures; 
policemen guarding Starbucks; a two-head kitten (AP, via stileproject); more graphic art. 


n 
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the underbelly of the internet 


StileProject.com claims the content even the porn sites won't touch. 
An exclusive interview with its creator by Jason Kosareff. 


sometimes wears his heart on his sleeve. Stile 
combs the World Wide Web the way an ar- 
chaeologist sifts through ruins looking for cul- 
tural artifacts, though he chooses only articles 
spawned by degenerated subcultures lurking 
in the underbelly of everyday society. 


People consciously ignore the. 
egative, the miserable, the 


ying and the lonely. 


-J. Stile | 


Jason Kosareff - Is there anything you won’t 
put on your site? 

J. Stile - Lots of things. Child porn, extreme 
bestiality, incest, mostly things that are illegal. 
JK -Where do you get the things you put on 
your site? 

JS -A lot of them I find on the Internet via 
newsgroups, underground web pages, anda 
lot of the music and pictures that I have been 
using lately have been made by readers who 
enjoy sharing their art with my audience. 
JK -What do you do for a living? 

JS -Nothing really ... I just work on the site 
these days. 

JK -What are your religious beliefs? 

JS -I would have to say lam Agnostic. I don’t 
know. 


STILEPROJECT.COM “on the net 


JK -Do you consider your site porn? 

JS -Not at all. There are pornographic files 
on it, but it is mainly social commentary. | 
am amazed at some of the things that I see 
and want to get my readers opinions on what 
is considered to be morally acceptable and 
why? 

| JK -What would you say to those who 
| inevitably just don’t get it? 

| JS -Don’t read the page. 

| JK -Have you ever been institutional- 
ized? 

JS -I once checked myself into a psych 
ward voluntarily because I was having 
panic attacks and severe depression. ; 
JK -Are you sick? 

JS -I wish. It would give me a better excuse 
for doing what I do. 

JK -What is your reason for showing muti- 
lated bodies and women being degraded? 
JS -People, mostly in North America, seem 
to think that life is all ice cream and sport 
utility vehicles. They conciously ignore the 
negative, the miserable, the dying and the 
lonely. What I feel I am doing is brining 
these issues up in a way where you can’t ig- 
nore them, so that they are in your face and 
you have to deal with them. 
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Jason Kosareff is a regular contributor to 
University Magazine. 
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top five = CLUBS 


CABANA 
@ LIVE BAIT 


21 + 

COVER: $5 

TUESDAYS 

6251 Pacific Coast Highway, Long Beach 
(562)770-1336 

Live Bait may be lacking in some areas, but 
with Cabana, it finally gets it right. Cool 
reggae and hip hop beats.. 


EKG, SAPPHIRE 
@TAP HOUSE 


21+ 

COVER: $7 

FRIDAYS AND SATURDAYS 
8082 Adams Avenue, Anaheim 
(714) 374-0811 
Hip hop and house. 


THE BOOGIE 


18+ 

COVER: 18 + $12, 21+ $6 

1721 S. Manchester Avenue, Anahiem 
(714) 956-1410 

Finally a place that is 18 and up every night 
and is still cool! 
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the best places you never knew existed 


al 
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<2 PAT TURAL At 


LIMELIGHT 
@ PARIS 


18+ 

COVER: $10 

SATURDAYS ONLY 

1160 W. Ball Road, Anahiem 

(714) 535-1322 

Limelight has DJs spinning hip-hop and trance over three 
floors with pyrotechnics. This place is packed, too -- some 
nights attract more than 1,100 people. 


COHIBA 


2 

COVER: $10, $15 AFTER 10 P.M. ON SATURDAY 
FRIDAYS AND SATURDAYS 

114 Pine Street, Long Beach 

(562) 491-5220 

This up-scale club features a live salsa band. Drinks are 
pricey, though: Matinis start at $7, beer is up to$4.50. 
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HOW TO... 
make chicken parmigiana for two 


You will need: 
2 boneless skinless chicken breasts 
1/4 cup olive oil 
1 block cheese (mozzarella) 
butter 
garlic (to taste!) 
1 jar spaghetti sauce 
1 frying pan 
1 cutting knife 


To make chicken parmigiana you must do two things to the 
chicken: 1) Add cheese 2) Add spaghetti sauce. 


The best cheese to use is mozzarella, but if that’s not avaliable 
or too expensive you can substitue it with Jack (the white cheeses 
add flavor but will not overwhelm the chicken like cheddar cheese 
does). Decide how much cheese you want to add. The more the 
better, but if you’re one of those people on a diet watch out how 
much you add — it’s not the healthiest thing on the menu. 


Now how many of college students have time to make home- 
made spagetti sauce? Exactly. So buy it ready made. There is no 
need to make this more difficult than it already is. The best brand 
is Classico. Look in the pasta aisle. Try a new flavor. Be bold. 


1) Shred the cheese. 


2) Turn the stove to high (this will make the chicken cook faster 
to save on time, but watch it carefully so it won’t burn). 


3) Pour 1/4 cup of olive oil into the frying pan. Add garlic if 
you like it. 


4) Cook the chicken breasts until they are brown, about eight 
minutes. Check that the middle is not pink. Food poisoning sucks! 


5) If you have a microwave, pour the spagetti sauce into a small 
bowl and cover it with a paper towel (this will keep it from ex- 


ploding all over the microwave). Heat for two minutes. 


5b) If you don’t have a microwave, warm the sauce in a small 
sauce pan. Don’t burn it! 


6) Add the cheese to the chicken breasts when they are cooked, 
but leave it in the pan until the cheese melted. 


7) Take the chicken breasts out onto plates.. Pour the warm 
spaghetti sauce over the chicken breasts. 


8) Remember: When all else fails, order a pizza. 


--Courtney Pranin , staff writer for University Magazine 


HOW TO / RANT ® backpage 


RANT 


I am really beginning to hate the subject line. It is so 
unnecessary! If I get a letter in the mail, I pretty much 
know what it is about. I can tell if it’s a bill, an ad or a letter 
from a friend, just by the envelope . The same really holds 
true for email with its subject lines. I wouldn’t put one, but 
then that looks ridiculous. It always says “(none)” for the 
subject, as if instead of refraining from committing to a 
subject line, I really am just bugging my friends and did 
not have anything to say. And some places, I have found, 
(egreetings was one of them) will not allow for there to be 
no subject. Like I can’t send a free ecard without a reason 
that must be divulged! AARGH! 


The subject line is trying to deny us our inalienable right 
to not know why our friends might deign to write us. And 
the world needs more surprises, anyway. 


This month's rant is from Kirsten Erickson, a photography 
major who refuses to write subject lines. 


Send us your rants. Because you can. Drop ‘em off in per- 
son at SSPA 004, or email ‘em to univmag @csulb.edu. 


WIN A RAZOR SCOOTER!! 


Scooters are not just a trend. They are a way of life. Hop on the 
bandwagon, but don’t pay the fee! Here is how to get a free razor 
scooter in three easy steps. 


1) Answer these questions: 
a. name? 
b. phone number? _( ) 
c. age? 
d. sex? MorF, Y orN 
e. major? 
r. favorite color? 
2) Cut out this form from the magazine (don’t rip it!) 
3) Get it to us.. 
Mail it or bring it to: 
1250 Bellflower Blvd. SSPA 004 
Long Beach, CA 90840-4601 


You can also enter online 
at the University Magazine website: 
www.csulb.edu/~univmag 


Entries must be received by Oct. 31. 
Chances of winning depend on number of 
entries received. One entry per person, 
please. All winners must be Cal State Long 
Beach students, faculty or staff. A valid 
(and current) CSULB LD. is required to 
collect the prize. Winner will be notified 
by phone. No one affiliated with Forty- 
Niner Publications is eligible. 
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Hot univmag ? 


Well, you should. 
-univmag has more than enough coolness to keep you going through your day. 
But.guess what? Now univmag wants you! Check out our website www.csulb.edu/~univmag for more 
information on how. to get involved. We're still accepting articles andangles for the next issue! 


NEXT MONTH: A cover-to-cover issue on.a top-secret, scintillating, titillating topic ... 
Look for the next issue of univmag the first week of November! 


